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Valuable English Works. 


y the late arrivals received, and for sale by R. 
B _& C. WILLIAMS, Cornhill-Square, 

the LIGHT of NATURE PURSUCD, by Abraham 
quaker, Esq. 2nd edition, revised aud corrected, 
foxtvet with some account of the Life of the Author, 
by StH. P. St. Jonn Mitpmay, Bart. M. P. 7 vols. 


Sr0. 
abridged in-1 vol. 8vo. 

ANORAMA of SCIENCE and ARTS, by Jamrs 
iyira, with 49 illustrative engravings by eminent 

rijsts, 2 vols. Svo. : 

COMPLETE GRAZIER, with numerous plates, 3d 
edition, much enlarged, 1 vol. 8vo. $5. ftir This 
werk they propose to republish as soon as sufficient 
patronage is received, at $4. It has been well re- 
céred in England, and highly recommended by 
eninent Agriculturalists in this country. Persons dis- 

to promote its circulation will please to call and 

yh a pros ctus. ie : ¥ 
me ABORATORY of the ARTS, compiled originally 
by G. Smith. Seventh edition, with many additions. 
® vols, Svo- : 

The TRAGEDIES of SOPHOCLES ; translated by 
R. Potter, a new edition, See. 

STRICTURES on reading the Churth Service, by 
the Rev. W. Faulkner, A. M. 

ADVENT SERMONS, by the Rev. W. Mondelly. 

BUCKWORTH’S DISCOURSES on Doctrinal. 
Experimental, and Practical Religion, for the use of 

ihes. 
PEER MONS by Joan Scott, A. M. on Baptism, 
Confirmation, The Lord’s Supper, The Sabbath. 
“WORKS of Isaac Watts, D. D. 6 vols. Quarto, 


CORKS of N. LARDNER, D.D. 5 vols. Quarto, 


50. 

i WORKS of R. Letcirtow~, D. D. Arch- 
hishop of Glasgow, with a Preface by P. Doddridge, 
D. D. anew edition, with the Life of the Author. 
4yols, Svo. $16. 

SERMONS by the Rev. T. GisBorNE, 

ition, 3 vols. 8vo. ; 
“WORKS of CORNELIUS TACITUS; with an es- 
gy on his life, notes, supplements, &c. by Arthur 

. Esq. Svo. $32 50. 

HISTORY of heCHURCH by the Rev. T. Milner, 


A.M. 7th 


POEMS, by W. R. Srencer. 
STORY of the WARS, from the commencement 


C. Ht. Gifford, Esg. 2 vols. Quarto. 


ity, Esq. 2 vols. Quarto. 
Iniy 9. 


NEW GLOBES. 
UNROE & FRANCIS, 4, Cornhill, have received 
\ by the Emmeline from London, very elegant 12 


nd 9inch GLOBES, with and without compasses, 
with the latest discoveries, and manufactured by Ca- 


DRAWING PAPERS. 


Bristol) Boards, Ivory Paper, Imperial, Royal and 
Medium paper. 

FANCY PAPERS. 

Glared and wnelazed Pink, Green and Yellow ; 
Burnished and wnburnished Gold ; Green, Yellow, 
Blue and Red Morocco; Bordered. and Embossed 
quarto and octavo Letter Papers; Gilt and Black 
Edged superior Letter Paper. 


PENCILS. 


Middleton’s, and Brockman & Langdon’s fine Blk. 
Lead ; Gilbert's Red Chalk ; best Camel’s Hair ; and 
other Pencils. Superior Black Lead Crayons. ‘ 


JAPAN INK. 


Walkden’s superior Japan and Extra Black Ink, in 
Jugs and Bottles ; Refi Ink, and Clout’s Original 
Durable Ink. Black and Red Ink Powdcrs. Shining 
Sen’. Wedzgewood’s Ink-Stands. 

CHESS MEN AND BOARDS. 
Ivory and Bone Chess-men, Leather Chess Boards 
Backgammon Tables. 
WRITING PARCHMENT ; 
ASS-SKIN MEMORANDUM BOOKS ; 
WISE’S STEEL PENS ; 
FINE GUNTER’S SCALEs ,; 
EXTRA RED SEALING Wax. 








June 138. 


~ Warranted Printing Ink. 


OSEPH HASTINGS respectfully informs the 
Printers of Boston, its vicinity, and those in the 
Country, generally, that he has removed from the 





Court, (opposite the South-West corner of the Old 
State House, head of State Street ;) where he keeps 


‘uperior quality. 
Printers will readily perceive the snperior advantage 
‘tT having their Ink warranted good ; as all sold at the 
“ove placc, may be immediately exchanged, ¢ghould 
“uy fail of giving entire satisfaction. 
Bostox, Jane 18, 1819. 


TRE ATHENEUM—FOR JULY 1, 
[ this day Published, containing, Manners of the 

- Tyrolese—John Stackehouse the Esquimaux—Suf- 
“ings of the Crew of the Medusa frigate—Great Fire 
't London—-Wordswerth’s Peter Bell—and Peter Bell, 
*ivrical ballad-—-Durovernum, a poem—Literary In- 
‘elhgence. July 2. 


RR. TYLER has opened a School in Scollay 
~e Building, No. 2, Pemberton’s Hill ; where he 
1appy to receive children under his Tuition. 











Will be t 
June 16, 1819. 


\ RK. ELLENWOOD gives notice, that he has re- 
. moved his SCHOOL for young masters and 
ses trom Market-Street, to Tremont-Street, corner 


“'Bromfield’s Lane. He can accommodate a few 
®ore scho'ars, June 18. 


wat ED, one or two seats on the floor of 


Trinity Church. Punctual payment will be 
June 35. 
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IN THE YEAR OF OUR LORD < 


HUNDRED aND 2 Pa rae 
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Cc urts of’ 
coln. 


E tt enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in General Court-assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, That, hereafter, the Courts of 
Scssions, within and for the county of Linooln, shall 
be holden at Warren, on the Tuesday next succeed- 
ing the second Monday of January : at Wiscasset on 
the Tuesday next succeeding the fourth Monday of 
April ; and at Topsham on the Tuesday next succeed- 
ing the fourth Monday of August ineach year. And) 
all matters, which are now by law directed to be re- 
turnable to, have day, and be proceeded in, and de- 
termined hy the Court of Sessions, at the term thereof 
to be holden next after the first day of June current, 
shall bc returnable to, have day, be proceeded in, and 
determined by the Court of Sessions, which shall, 
by virtue of this act, be holden at Topsham on the 
Tuesday next after the fourth Monday of August next. 
And in all processes, the Tuesday on which the' Court 
aforesaid shall be holden, may be named and designat- 
ed by the true number of the Tuesday of the month 

in which the same shall be. 
June 19, 1819. Approved by the Governor. 
Copy examined. 


sions for the county. 


. 





AN ACT to alter the time for holding the 
Court of Sessions in the county of Ox- 
ford. : 


See, 1. PE it enacted by the Senate and House of Ré 
presentatives in General Court assemb'ed- 
and by the authority of the same, That from and after 
the passing of this act, the times for holding the Court 
of Sessions in the county of Oxford. shall be as follows, 
to wit: at Paris on the Thursday following the second 
Tuesday of June and on the Thursday following the 
first Tuesday in October, annually : and all petitions, 
processes, matters, and: things, now pending in the 
Court of Sessions in said county, and all parties and 
persons interested therein, shal} be heard, have day, 
acted upon, and determined at Paris, on the Thursday 
following the first Tuesday of Octobef next. 
Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That ell laws here- 
tofore made for fixinz times for holding the’ Courts of 
Sessions within said county, inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this act, be, and the same are hereby re- 
pealed. 
June 18, 1819.—Approved by the Governor. 

Copy examined. 





AN ACT in addition to an act entitled, “ an 
act for the providing and regulatfng of 
Prisons.” 


DE it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentalites in Gencral Court assembled, and iy 
the authority of the same, That no sheriff, gaoler or 
prison keeper, shall be chargeable to the creditor of 
any person, who has been of may hereafter be impris- 
oned for debt, either upon mesne process or execution, 
for an escape in consequencé of allowing the liberty 
of the goal yard to such prisoner on his giving bond 
approved by two disinterested Justices of the Peace, 
quorum unus, conditioned that from the time of exe- 
cuting such bond he will continue a true prisoner in 
the custody of the gaoler and within the limits of said 
prison until he shall be Jawfully discharged without 
committing any manner of escape, notwithstanding 
such bond from accident, mistake or misapprehension 
may not have been given for double the sum for which 
he is or was imprisoned. Provided that nothing bere- 
in shall be construed to affect any suit wherein final 
judgement has been rendered by the Supreme Judicial 
Court. 
June 18, 1819.--Approved by the Governor. 

Copy examined. 





AN ACT in addition to an act, entitled, an 
act to prevent the destruction of Pickerel 
in the ponds and streams within this Com- 
monwealth. 


E it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives an General Court assembled, and by the 
authority ef the same, That the inhabitants of any 
town in the Commonwealth may, at their annual 
meeting ‘in March or April, in any year, by vote, sus- 
pend the operation of the prohibitions and restrictions 
contained in an act, passed on the third day of Febru- 
ary, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and nineteen, entitled, ** An act to prevent the 
destruction of Pickerel, in the ponds and streams with- 
in this Commonwealtn,” within such town, and for 
such term of time, not exceeding one year, as to them 
shall seem expedient. 
June 19, 1819.—Approved by the Governor. 
Copy examined. A. BRADFORD, Sec. Com. 





Ett enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives in General Court assembled and by the 
authority of the same, That George Jcy, son of Ben- 
jamin Joy, of Boston, in the county of Suffolk, shall 
be allowed to take the name of John Joy ; Sally Sum- 
ner Homer, daughter of George Homer of said Boston, 
shall be allowed to take the name of Sarah Sumner Ho- 
mer; Joseph Emery, of said Boston, housewright, shall 
be allowed to take the name of Joseph D. Emery ; 
Major Arms Dickerman, of said Boston, trader, shall 
be allowed to take the name of William Arms Dicker- 
man ; Benjamin Hichborn Fosdick, of Charlestown, 
in the county of Middlesex, shall be allowed to take 
the name of Benjamin Hichhorn ; John Russel Esta- 
brooks, of Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, 
son of John Estabrooks, late of said Cambridge, de- 
ceased, shall be allowed to take the name of John 
Brooks Russel ; Benjamin Walton, son of John Wal- 
ton, of Peperel, in said county of Middlesex, Esquire, 
shall be allowed to take the name of Benjamin Allen 
Walton ; Sumner Walton, son of eaid John Walton, 
shall be allowed to take the name of James Sumner 
Walton ; Joseph Jewett, the third, of Rowley, in the 


Joseph M. Jewett ; Natnan Brown, junior, of New- 
bury in said county of Essex, shall be allowed 
to take the name of Nathan William Brown; Henry 
Kendall of Leominster, in the county of Worcester, 
shall be allowed to take the name of Jonas Henry 
Kendall ; Isaac Van Deusen, of Great Bariugton, in 
the county of Berkshire, son of Isaac I] Van Deusen, 
deceased, shall be allowed to take the name of Isaac 
I. Van Deusen ; Isaac White,of Buxton, in the coun- 
ty of York shall be allowed to take the name of Isaac 











Lamb White; Enoch Bearce, of Hebron, in the coun- 
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county of Essex, shall be allowed to take the name of 
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‘Scituate, in the county'of Ply mouth, 
Be aant> shall be allowed to fake the name of Som: 
ia ioms Tamer, ‘And the said persons, from the 
en berg ening Of tHiis act, shall be called and 
knowa by the names, which, by this act, they ate 
severally allowed to take oft, Mforesaid, and the same 
: . as ec} 
names to alljntents and pu : hg 6 sisal 
Approved June 19, 1819. 
examined, z A. BRADFORD, See. Com. 


.. MISCELLANY. 


INTERESTING NARRATIVE. 


Tae following story is from Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine. It partakes largely 
of the romantic in style, though we know not 
that the facts are disputed. It will undoubt- 
edly remind the reader of Shakspeare, of 
Clarence’s Dream in the play of Richard 
III.; and we suspect that the translator is 
indebted to that inimitatile portion of the 
play. for some of his embellishments. 


Ma. Eprror---I send you a translation of 
a mossinteresting letter, addressed 10 a Ger- 
man gentleman, now resident in Hamburgh, 
from whom [ received it, with permission to 
make what use of it I should think proper. 
I have transtated it most literally ; and 
though perhaps rather long for your miscel- 
lany, owas unwilling to weaken its effects 
by the omission of any ‘passage. ~The writer 
is still living, a man of very rare endow- 
ments, and the author of several very fine 
poems, one of which; on the Immortality of 
the Soul, I hope to translate for some future 
number, ey BR ee | H. M. ~ 

Dean Fairnp—--You have often ‘asked 
me to describe to you on pzsper am event of 
my life, which, at the distance of thirty 
years, I cannot look back to without horror. 
No words’can give an adequate image of 
the miseries I endured during that fearful 

















like a falnt ‘shadow of them, that from it 
your soul may conceive what I must have 

I was, you know, on my voyage back to 
my native country, after an absence of five 
years spent in uniotermitting toil in a fo- 
reign land, to which I had been driven by a 
singular fatality. Our voyage had been 
most cheerful and prosperous and on Christ- 
mas day we were within fifty leagues of port. 
Passengers and crew were all in the highest 
spirits and the ship was alive with mirth and 
jollity. For my own part, I was the very 
happiest man in existence. I had been un- 
expectedly raised from poverty to affluence, 
my parents were longing once more to be- 
hold their erring but beloved son; and I 
knew that there was one dearer even than 
any parent, who had remained faithful to me 
through all my misfortunes, and would soon 
become mine for life. 

About eight o’clock in the evening, I 
went on deck. The ship was sailing upon 
a wind, at the rate of seven knots an hour, 
and there was a wild grandeur in the night. 
A strong snow. storm blew ; but steadily and 
without danger’; and now and then, when 
the struggling moonlight overcame the 
sleety and misty darkness, we saw, for some 
distance around us, the agitated sea all tum- 
bling with foam. There was no shoals to 
fear, and the ship kept boldly on her course, 
close-reefed, and mistress of the storm. 1 
‘leant over the gunwalc, admiring the water 
rushing past like a foaming cataract, when, 
by some unaccountable accident I lost my 
balance, and in an instant fell overboard in- 
to the sea. 

I remember a convulsive shuddering all 
over my body, and a hurried leaping of my 
heart, as I felt myself about to lose hold of 
the vessel, and afterwards a sensation of the 
most icy chillness from immersion into the 
waves---but nothing resembling a fll or 
precipitation. When below the water, I 
think that a momentary belief rushea across 
my mind that the ship had suddenly sunk, 
and that I was but one ofa perishing crew. 
I imagined that I felt a hand with long fin- 
gersclutching at my legs, and made violent 
efierts to escape dragging after me, as I 
thought, the body of some drowning wretch, 
Oa rising to the surface, I recollected in a 
moment what had befallen me, and uttered a 
cry of horror which is in my cars to this 
day, avd often makes me shudder, as if it 
wero the mad shriek of another perspn in 
the extremity of perilous egony. Often have 
I dreamed over again that moment, and the 
cry I utter in my sleeps said to be some- 
thing more horrible than a human —— 
No ship was to be seen. She was gone for- 
ever. The little happy world to which a 
moment before I had belonged, had swept 
by, and I felt that God had flung me at once 
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terror. I gnashed my teeth, and cursed‘ my- 
self--rand with bitter tears and yells blas- 
phemed the name of God. It as true, my 
friend, that I did so. God forgave that, wick- 
edness, The Being whom I. ‘then cursed 
was in his tender miercy ‘not ‘ynmindfat of 
me---of me, a poor blind, miserable, mistak- 
en worm. But the waves dashed’ on me 
and struck me-on the face. and howled at 
me; and the winds yelled,’ and the snow 
beat like drifting sand into my eyes and the . 


to struggle and buffet, and sink, and‘ perish 
alone, unseen and unpitied by man, and as i 


to penetrate the surrounding ‘darkness - with 
my glaring eyes, that felt léaping from their 
sockets, and saw, as if by mitaculous power, 
to a great distance through the ‘hight;—but 
ho ship---nothing but white crested waves, 
and the dismal noise of thunder, I shouted, 
shrieked and yelled that I might be heard 
by the crew, till my ‘voice was. gone---and 
that too, when I knew that thee was no oné 
rto hear me." At last I became utterly 
speechless, and ‘when I ‘tried to’call aloud, » 
there was nothing but a. slight gasp and con- 
vulsion,--ewhile the waves tame’ upon me 
like stunning blows, reiterated and reiterat: 
ing, and drove me along like-a log of wood 
ora dead‘animal, “' ~~ = © = 
. Once I muttered’ to myself, « this is a 
aream, and I shall awake.” I had often bes 
fore dreamt of being drowned, and this idea 


that I vainly strove to shriek out, that’ the 
noise might awaken me.---But oh ! thé trans- 
ition, from this momentary and wild hope of 
its being all a dreadful dream, into the con- 
viction of its reality ! That indéed was some- 
thing more hideous than a@ fanatic's: thought 
of hell - All at orice I felt my inmost soul 
throttled, strangled and stifled, by an insup- 
portable fear of death. - That-déath, to which 
my imagination had ever appeared the most 
hideous, and of which E had often dreamt 
till the drops fell down ty forehead like 
tain, had now ig good tguth befallen me : 
but dreadful as all my dreams had been, 
what were they all to this? I felt as if all 


speechless anguish of my own, one single 
heart. - 

All this time I was not conscious of any- 
act of swimming ; but I soon found that I 
had instinctively been exerting all my pow. 
er and skill, and both were requisite to kee 
me alive in the tumultuous wake of the ship. 
Something struck me harder than a wave— 
What it was, I knew not, but I grasped it 
with a passionate violence, for the hope of 
salvation came suddenly over me, and with 


I was rescued, I had the same thought as 
if I had been suddenly heaved on shore by 
awave. The crew had thrown overboard 
every thing they thought could afford me 
the slightest chance of escape from death, 
and a hen-coop had drifted towards me. At 
once all the stories I had ever read of marin- 
ers miraculously saved at sea, rushed across 
my recollection. I had an object to cling to, 
which I knew would enable me to prolong 
my existence. I was no longer heiptess on 
the cold-weltering world of waters ; and the 
thought that my friends were thinking on 
me and doing all they could for me, gave 
to me a wonderful courage. I may yet pass 
the night in the ship, I thought; and I 
looked around eagerly to hear the cush of 
her prow, or to see through the snow-drift 
the gleaming of her sails. 

This was but a momentary gladness---The 
ship I knew could not be far off, but for any 
good she could do me, she might have becn 
in the heart of the Atlantic ocean. Ere she 
could have altered her course, I must have 
drifted along way to the leeward, and in that 
dim snowy night how was such a speck to 
be seen? I saw a flash of lightning, and then 
there was thunder, It was the ship firing 
a gun to let nie know, if still alive, that she 
was somewhere lying to. But wherefore = 
I was separated from her by a dire necessie 
ty,---by many thousand fierce waves, that 
would not let my shrieks be heard. Each 
succeeding gun was heard fainter and faiat- 
er. till at last I cursed the sound, thas 
scarcely heard above the hollow rumbling of 
the tempestuous sea, told me that the ship 
was farther and farther off, till she and her 
heartless crew had left me to my fate. Why 
did they not send out all their boats to row 
round and round all the night thraugh, for. 
the sake of one whom they pretended to 
love so well? [ blamed, blessed and cursed 
them by fits, till every emotion of my soul 
was exhausted, and [ clung in sullen despair 
to the wretched piece‘of wood that still kept 
me from eternity. . 

Was it not serange, that during all this 





ship, the ship was gone, and there was I left 


thought too, by the everlasting God. ° I tried 


of ' its beihg a dream so:pregsed upon me, _ 


human miséry were concentrated in the . 


a sudden transition from despair, I felt that . 
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time the image of my beloved friends at home | 


ever once flashed across my mind? My 
-aiamalian had never escaped beyond the nat- 
row and dim horizon of the sea, at least nev- 
er heyond that fatal ship. But now I thought 
of home, aud the blessed things there, and 
so intensely bright was that flash of heaven- 
ly imuges, that for a moment my heart filled 
with-happiness. It was terrible when the 
cold and dashing waves broke over me in 
‘thet insane creaming fit, and awoke ‘me to 


-nusghte conviction that there was nothing in 


store for me but an icy. and lingering death, 
and that I, who had so much to live for, was 
seemingly on that sole account most miser- 
rish. 

“Teun war of passions perturbed my 
soul! Had I for this kept my heart full of 
tenderness, p:'re, lofty and heroic, for my 
best beloved and long betrothed ? Had God 
kept me alive through fevers and plagues, 
and war and earthquakes, thus to murder me 
at last? What mockery was all this ? What 
horror would be in my grey-haired parents: 
house, when they come to hear of my doom! 
“© Theresa! Theresa!” And thus I wept 
and turmoiled through the night. Some- 
times I had little or no fecling at all---sullen 
and idealess. I wished myself drowned at 
once---yet life was still sweet; and in my 
weakered state I must have fallen from my 
frail vessel and been swallowed up, had I 
not, though even now | cannot remember 
when or how, bound myself to it. 1 had 
done so with gréat care---but a fit of despair 
succeeding I forget the circumstance entire- 
Jy, and in that situation looked at myself with 
surprize and wonder. ; 

That I had awful thoughts of the eternity, 
into which I felt sinking is certain: but it 
is wonderful how faintly I thought of the fu- 
ture world All such thoughts were over 
thrown by alternate hope and despair con- 
nected with this life Onee when I had re- 
signed myself to death, and was supplicat- 
ing the mercy of our Redeemer, I thought I 
heard the shrill cry cf sea-birds flying over 
‘my head, and instantly I returned again to 
the hope of life. O for such wings! but 
mine 1 thought were broken, and like a 
wounded bird I lay floating powerlessly on 
the waves. 

The: night before I had a severe rheuma- 
tism in my head and now remembered that 
I had somewhere about me a phial of laud- 
anum. I swallowed the whole of it---and 
ere long a strange effect was produced. | 
fell into e delirium, and felt a wild pleasure 
in dancing along over the waves. I imagin- 
ed myself in a vessei and on a voyage, and 
Jad a dreamy impression that there was 

connected with it something of glory. Then 
I believed, ina moment after, that I had been 
bound, thrown overboar:-l, and forsaken, by a 
mutinous crew. As these various fancies 
alternated, J, recollect, in my delirium, burst- 
ing out into loud peals of Jaughter- --singing 
to myself---and huzzaing with a mad kind 
of enjoyment. Then, suddenly, a cold trem- 
ulous sickness would fall on me---a weight 
of sadness and despair. Every now and then 
there came these momentary flashings of re- 
ality; but the conviction of my personal i- 


.dentity soon gave way to those wilder fits, 


&d I drifted along through the moonless 
darkness of the roaring night, with all the 
fierce exultation of a raving madman. No 
wonder. The laudanum, the cold, the wet, 
the dashing, the buffeting, the zgony, were 
enough to account for all this, and more than 
my soul dare even now to shadow out to her 
shuddering rece llection. But as God piticd 
the miserable, so also has he forgiven the 
wicked thoughts of that unimaginable 
night. 

During one cf these delirious fits---wheth- 
er it was a dream ora reality I know note--- 
but methought I heard the most angelic mu- 
sic that ever breathed from heaven. It 
seemed to come on the winds----to rise up 
from the sea---to melt down from the stor- 
my clouds. It was at last like a full band of 
instrumental music, soft, deep, wild, such as 
I have heard playing on board a ship of war 
---I saw a white gleam through the snow--- 
I heard a rushing noise with the music, and 
the glorious ghost of a ship went roaring 
past me, all illuminated with lamps—her 
colcurs flying—cevery sail set, and her decks 
crowded with men. Perhaps a real ship 
sailed by with festivity on board. Or was it 
a vision ? Whatever it was, I felt no repin- 
ing when it passed me by; itseemed some- 
thing wholly alien to me ; the dclirium had 
swallowed up all fear, all selfishness; the 
past and future were alike forgotten and I 
kept floating along, self questioned no long- 
cr, assured that I was somehow or other a 
part of the waves andthe tempest, and the 
wonderful and beautiful vision that had sait- 
ed by me was an aboriginal creature of the 
ocean. Fhere was unspeakable pride and 
standeur in this delirium. I was more in- 
tensely conscious of a brightened existence 
than I ever was in the most glorious dream, 
aud instead of fearing death, I felt as if I 
were immortal. 

This deiirium, I think, must have gradual- 
ly subsided during a kind of sleep, for I 
dimly recolicct mixed images of pain and 
pleasure, Jand and sea, sio1m and Calm, tears 
and faughter. [ thought that I had a 
companion at my side, even her I best loved, 
now like an angel comforting me, and now 
like myself needing to be comforted, lying 
on iny bosom cold, drenched, despairing and 
insane, znd uttcring with pale and quivering 
lips the most horrid and dreadful inipreca- 
uuons. Once [ heard, methought, a voice 


Theresa?” And looking down, I saw some- 
thing like the glimmering of a 
come slowly upwards, from a vast depth, to 
the surface of the water. JI stooped down 
to embrace it and ina moment a ghastly blue 
swollen face, defeatured horribly, as if by 
gnawing teeth of sea-monstcrs, dashed a- 
gainst mine ; and as it sunk again, I knew 
well to whom belonged the black streaming 
hair. But I awoke —The delirium was 
gone, and I was at once a totally different 
creature. I awoke into a low, heartless: 
quaking, quivering, fear-haunted, cowardly, 
and weeping despondency, in which all fofe 
titude was utterly prostrated. The exeite- 
ment had worn out my very soul. A corpse 
rising out of a cold clammy grave could 
not have been more wo-begone, “spiritless, 
bloodless. Every thing was seen in itsabso- 
lute dreadful reality. I was a castaway—no 
hope of rescue. It was broad day-light, and 
the storm had ceased ! but clouds lay round 
the horizon, and no land was to be scen. 
What dreadful clouds ! Some black as pitch, 
and charged with thunder; others like 
cliffs of fire ; and here and there all stream- 
ed over with blood. It was indeed a sullen 
wrathful and despairing sky. 

The sun itself was a dull brazen, orb cold, 
dead and beamless. I beheld three ships 
afar off, but all their heads were turned away 
from me. For whole hours ihey would ad- 
here motionless tothe sca, while I drifted 
away from them ; and then a rushing wind 
would spring up, and carry them one by one 
into the darkness of the stormy distance. 
Many birds came close to me, as if to flap 
me with their large spreading wings,*cream- 
ing round and round me, and then fiew a- 
way in their strength, and beauty, and hap- 
piness. 

I now felt myself indeed dying. A calm 
came over me. I prayed devoutly for for- 
giveness of my sins, and for all my friends 
on earth. A ringing was in my ears, and I 
remember only the hollow fluctuations of 
the sea with which I seemed to be blend- 
ed, and a sinking down and down an un- 
fathomable deptit which I thought was death, 
and into the kingdom of the eternal future. 

I awoke from insensibility and oblivion 
with a racking pain in my head and loins, 
and in a place of utter darkness. I heard a 
voice say, “Praise the Lord.” My agony 
was dreadful, and I cried aloud. Wan, 
glimmering, melancholy lights kept moving 
to and. fro. I heard dismal whisperings, and 
now and then a pale silent ghost glided by. 
A hideous din was overheard, and around 
me the fierce dashing of the waves. Was I 
in the land of spirits ? But why strive to 
recount the mortal pain of my recovery, the 
soul-humbling gratitude that took posses- 
sion of my being ? I was lying in the cabin of 
a ship, and kindly tended by a humane and 
skilful man. I had been picked up apparently 
dead and cold.—The hand of God was there. 
Adieu, my dear friend. 
of rest and I hasten to fall down on my 
knees before the merciful Being who took 
pity upon me, and who, at the intercession 
of our Redeemer, may, I hope, pafdon all 
my sins. Yours, “ee 


——=D> ame 


FOR THE NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 
SEPARATION OF MAINE—NO. IT. 


It might be demonstrated from the ex- 
perience of small states, that property is not 
so secure, nor the proceedings of a govern- 
ment so stable and dignified as in large com- 
munities. The cause lies deep, and must 
be sought for in the nature of things. It is 
cnough for us to poirt tothe effects. While 
a disputation between two clergymen, upon 
some dogmatical points of faith, has put a 
neighboring State in a violent ferment, avere 
turncd its College and drawn cvery individual 
into the war ef words; the Old Common- 
wealth has marched on pretty equably. 
Disputes upon religious and political mat- 
ters, of a nature the most sensitive and 
touching, have been carried on by our citi- 
zens with acrimony ; and yet the State, asa 
body, has not disgraced itself by any precipi- 
tate or angry measure. The distemper has 
in no instance spread to the legislature. If 
members from Hampshire or Berkshire 
have come to the legislature quivering with 
zeal or rage, they met there, from the 


strangers to the local feelings of the West, 
and were of course cool and collected and 
reasonable. On the other hand if Maine, or 
any section of it, sent members charged with 
the commission of any intemperate act, it 
met with a salutary check in the calm 
councils of the West. It is thus in krge 
bodies an equilibrium is ever prodiced, 
highly beneficial to the public, and fatal to 
the interested hopes of intriguing indivjduals. 

One cause of the high respectabitity.oF the 
large States, is their ability to bring into 
their legislatures men of talents and Jearn- 
ing. The powers of mind are not exeried 
without an adequate motive. And no motive 
has such energy, when applied o real 
genius as the love of fame. In asmall 
body collected from a neighborhood, no such 
motive exists, because it cannot bestow the 
reward. At the fire-side, or in a drawing 
room—no men are discovered but of ordinary 
powers; and he, whose cloquence would 
elevate him to the highest dignity in Con- 
gress, might live a long life in the petty 
state of Rhode-Island, without having once 
in public opened his lips. 

How is it,in a small State, with what 








crying below the waves, “ Hast thou forgot. 
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It is now the hour } 


District, a large body of men, who were 
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‘jnterests ‘every individual, the impartial 
administration of justice ? Suppose a chief 
Justice, whose jurisdiction extended over 


but one town—and that a little town and 
his own, residence. Would a foreigner be 








likely to gain a cause against one of his 


opulent or influential townsmen, if it were 
such a cause, (and the majority of causes 
are such) as that a decision either way would 
not be faifably wrong ? Or suppose a cause 
between two of his townsmen—-one of no 
influence--the other, a merchant if you 
please, having it in his power to procure our 
Chief Justice. to be impeached. . No man in 
such a situation, if the question were of 
doubtful ‘justice, could free himself from 
As in this little town, the merchant 
goes armed with a degree of impunity, so, 
in small States, the poor are ever exposed 
to be trampled upon. It is in large com- 
munities that justice is administered fear- 
lessly, where the weak and the strong meet 
on equal vantage ground—and their claims 
to property are settled by the immutable 
rules of law. There judges are strangers 
alike to both parties, and they feel that they 
owe nothing to individuals, but all to the 
community. 

Some people are so foolish or wicked, as 
to pretend that Maine has population enough 
for a great State. Itisnctso. She is great 
only in extent of uncultivated territory. Her 
population is none too numcrous for one 
county. Nay, it would be better, for all 
purposes of good government, if all New- 
England was but one State. The time is 
probably not far distant when the States will 
have a struggle with the general govern- 
ment for the preservation of some of their 
constitutional powers. In such an event the 
large States will act with decision and ef- 
fect, while the little Republics will sink 
into insignificance, or be obliged to dangle 
at the side of some great one in the strict 
bonds of alliance. Should the day arrive 
still more deplorable, which may see the 
union dismembered, and the States relapsing, 
either indivicually ur in companies, to their 
independence, as under the old confedera- 
tion, the ascendance of the large States will 
be more than ever visible--and the little 
governments would probably be swallowed 
up and entirely lost. ‘The strength of the 
union is no doubt increased by the multipli- 
cation of new States--and by cutting up, 
and dismembering the old, as a river ac- 
quires majesty and force by the influence of 
tributary streams. But that strength has 
arrived to a point, where it may do any 
good its advocates have in view—-if carried 
further it may do incalculable evil. Power 
is safest in the hands of those who may be 
most injured by an abuse of it. To guard 
against a consolidation of the States the 
best, and the only peaceable way, next to 
the improvement of public opinion, is to 
preserve the integrity of the old members 
of the union. 


It has been flung in the face of the people 


of Maine, that they are dependent, and con- 


stitute only a province of Massachusetts. 
Wait but twenty years, and Massachusetts 
wrll become in the same sense, dependent 
upon Maine. It would then be styled Maine 
and the District of Massachusetts. By the 
natural growth of her population—if it pre- 
serves the same ratioof increment as in the 
lastten years, Maine wil then out-vote 
Massachusetts in the House of Representa- 
tives, and dictate her own terms of set off. 
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GREENLAND. 
AND OTHER POEMS, BY JAMES MONTGOMER Y. 


The author of this book has been known to the pub- 
lic by many small] poems of merit. His larger pieces, 
“ The Wanderer of Switzerland” and ‘* The world be- 
fore the flood,” have not met with a degree of populari- 
tv corresponding to"their magnitude, when compared 
with * The Grave,” ** The Common Lot,” and “ Re- 
monstrance to Winter ;” and if we may be allowed to 
hazard a conjecture on the fate of * Greenland,” it 
will not be long rememb:red, nor will it add any thing 
to the reputation of the author, Mr. Montgomery 
has more piety than fancy, and more‘ virtue than imag- 
ination. It will not be questioned that two of these 
attributes may render him estimable as a man, but 

without a share of the other two, he will make but a 
bad figure asa poet. Mr. M. has not probably ever 
written a line which can throw a stain upon morality 
or religion. He seemsto be inspired with the true 
spirit of benevolence to man, and we have never seen 
in his productions any want of piety to God. But his 
poetic fire appears tu be nearly extinct. We have 
looked over the present volume in vain for some of his 
flights of fancy, and some of the delicate tquches of 
refined taste and modest genius, which characterised 
his earlier productions. The most that can be said 
in its favour is, that it contains nothing which is of- 
fensive ; foreven inhis dullest moments Mr. Mont- 
gomery commands respect. 

The principal poem in this collection is intended as 
a ** sketch of the history of the ancient Moravian 
Church, the origin of missions by that people to Green- 
land, and the voyage of the first three brethren who 
went thither in 1733." “ It contains some allusions to 


the Norwegian colonies, which are supposed to have | 


once existed on the shores of Greenland, and a series 


of episodes, exemplifying the causes of the extinction | 


of those colonies and the abandonment of Greenland 


by the Europeans. Inthe perusal of this poem the f 


reader will find many passagés breathing the purest 


morality and religion, and a considerable stock of in- | 


formation in the notes relating to the Moravians, and 
the unsuccessful attempts to plant colonies in Green- 
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tive, nor any thing remarkably brilliant or forcible 
the didactic parts, and of course there is not 


as any the poem furnishes. ae 
Comes there no ship again to Greenland’s shore 


Nor this shall reach an haven :---What are these 
Stupendous monuments upon the seas? ; 
Works of Omnipotence, in wondrous forms, 
Immoveable as mountains in the storms ? 
Far as imagination’s eye can roll, 
One range of Alpine glaciers to the pole 
Flanks the whole eastern coast ; and t branching wide, 
Arches o’er many a league the indi tide, 
That works and frets, with una nefow, .. 
To mine a p to the beach below; ,_; ea, 
Thence from its neck that winter-yoke’ta-rend,,": we 
And down the gulf the crashing fragmentssend. ©” 
There lies a vessel in this realm of-frost, Pah 

Not wreck’d, nor stranded, yet forever loat : 
as ae embedded in the solid mass; . 

ts glistening sails appear expanded : 
The tmperts topes ik <n 
The yards with icicles grotesquely . : 
Wrapt in the topmast shrouds there retts’s boy: 
His old sea-faring father’s only joy; yap 
Sprung from a race of rovers, ocean- Ae 
Nursed at the helm, he trod dry-land with scorn ; 
Phrough fourscore zens from port to port ,jhe' veer'd,. 
Quicksand, nor roc » hor foe, nor tempest fear’d ; 
Now cast'ashore, though like a bulk he lie, 

a at sea is ever in his eye, 

nd his prophetic thought 

Esteems ppc his om vont ic ad. 

He ne'er shall know in his Norwegian cot, 

How brief that son’s career, how strange his lot ; 
Writhed round the mast, and sepuichred in air, 

Hii shall no worm devour, no vulture tear ; 
Congealed to adamant his frame shall Jast, 

Though empires change, till time and tide be past. | 
On deck in groupes embracing as they died, 

Singly, erect, or slumbering side by side, 

Behold the crew :—They sailed with hope elate, 


For Eastern Greenland, till, ensnared by fate 
In toils that mock’d their utmost and skill, 
They felt as by a charm, their i 


The madness of the wildest gale that 
Were mercy to that shudder of re 
When withering horror struck from fieart to heart 
The blunt rebound of Death's benumbing dart. 
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But from this bark no timber shall decay, ee 
Of these cold forms no feature pass away ; tod 
Perennial ice around the incrusted prow, 


Till from the sun himself the whole be hid, 

Orspied beneath a crystal pyramid ; ~ - 
As in pure amber, with divergent lines, ‘8 
A rugged shell emboss’d with sea-weed shines. 

From age to age increased with annual snow, 

This new Mont Blanc among the clouds may glow, 
Whose conic peak, that earliest greets the dawn, 
And latest from the sun’s shut eye withdrawn, 

Shall from the zenith, through incumbent gloom, : 
Burn like a lamp upon his naval tomb.. . 

But when the archangel’s trampet sounds on high, 
The pile shall burst to atoms through the sky, 

And leave its dead, upstarting, at the call, . 

Naked and pale, before the Judge of all. 


In the conclusion, the father of the -last Greenland 
family is supposed to be destroyed by a bear while 
secking food for his wife and childé) = >. 

‘“* Meanwhile his partner waits, her tanetat cost, . 
No burden but her infant on her breast: = ; 
With him.she slumhers, or with him she plays, 

And tells him all her dreams of future days, 
Asks him a thousand questions, feigns replies, 
And reads what’er she wishes in his eyes. 
—Red evening comes; no husband’s shadow falls, 
Where fell the reindeer’s o'er the Jatticed walls. _ 
*Tis night ; no footstep sounds towards her door; 
The day returns,---but he returns no more. 
In frenzy forth she sallies ; and with cries, 
To which no voice except her own replies, 
In frightful echoes, starting all around, 
Where human voice again shal] never sound, 
She seeks him, finds him not ; some angel-guide 
In mercy turns her from the corpse aside ; 
Perhaps his own ‘reed spirit, lingering near, 
Who waits to waft her to a happier sphere, 
But leads her first, at evening, to their cet, 
Where lies the Jittle one, all day forgot ; 
Imparadised in sleep she finds him there, 
Kisses his cheek, and breathes a mother’s prayer, 
‘Three days she languishes, nor can she shed 
One tear, between the living and the dead ! 
When her lost spouse comes o’er the widow’s thought, 
The pangs of memory are to madness wroaght ; 
But when her suckling’s eager lips are felt, 
Her heart would fain---but oh ! it cannot---melt : 
At length it breaks,while on herlap he lies ~~ 
With baby wonder gazing in her eyes 
Poor orphan! mine is not a hand totrace 
Thy litle story, last of all thy race ! 
Not long thy sufferings ; cold and colder grown, 
The arms that clasp thee, chill thy limbs to stone. 
—'Tis done :—from Greenland’s coast, the latest sigh 
Bore infant innocence beyond the sky. 


Among the miscellaneous poems which fill out the 


volume, we give a decided preference to the follow- 
ing— ; 
Hore. Imitated from the Nalian of Serafino Aquilane. 
Hors, unyielding to Despair, 
Springs rome fresh and fair ; 
Earth’s serenest prospects fly, 
Hope’s enchantments never die. 
At Fortune's frown, in evil hour; : 
Though honour, wealth, and friends depart, 
She cannot drive, with all her power, 
This lonely solace from the heart : 
And while this the soul sustams, | 
Fortune still unchanged remaims - 
Wheregoe’cr her wheel she guides,. 
Hope upon the circle rides. 


The Syrens, deep in ocean’s caves, 
Sing while abroad the tempests roar, 
Expecting soon the frantic waves 
To rippte on asmiling. shore : 
In the whirlwind o’er the spray, 
They behold the halycon play : 
Aad through midnight clouds afar,. 
Hope lights up the morning star. 


This pledge of bliss in future years 
Makes smooth and easy e toil ; 
The swain, who cows the waste with tca'?, 
In fancy reaps a teeming soil : 
What though mildew blight hisjoy, 
Frost or tlood his crops destroy, 
War compel bis feet to roam, 
Hope still carole Harvest home ! 


The monarch exiled from his realm, 
The slave in fetters at the oar, 
The seaman sinking by the helm, 
The captive on his dungeon floor; 
Alj through peril, pain, and death, 
Fondly cling to pasting breath ; ' 





land. ‘here is nothing very anifnated in the deter fy 


room for the exercise of judgement in a selection of 
passages as specimens of the author's style dad. 
vereification. The two following are perhaps as goed? * 


ce 
There comes another ;--- there shall comeno more, 


Morn shall return, and noon, and eve, and ae, 
Meet here with interchanging pCmered ome ee ag 


The peopled deck, and full rigg’d masts shall grow, é 
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SE” —s Glory, freedom, power, are. past, 
q put the dream of Hope will me 
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weary and faint, with sickness worn, 
ynd, lame, and deaf, and bent with age, - 
man tbe load oflife is borne, 
To his last step of pilgrimage : 
Though the branch no longer shoo 
Vigour lingers at the root, 
And in Winter's dreariest cay, : 
Hope fore*el!s returning May. 
When, wrung with guilt, the wretch would end 
flis gloomy days in sudden night, 
comes, an unexpected fried, 
Jo win him back to hated light : 
+6 Hold :” she cfies ; and from his hand 
Plucks the suicidal brand ; 
ss Now await a happier doom, 
¢ Hope will cheer thee to the tomb.” 
When Virtue droons, »s comforts fail, 
and sore afflictions press the mind, 
gweet Nope prolongs her pleasing fale, 
Till all the world sesin looks kind : 
Round the good man’s dying bed, 
Were the wreck of Nature spread, 
Hope would set his spirit free, 
y Crytag—* Immortality 





MR. DEXTER'S OR.17I0N. 

‘ 
, teen of Boston passed a vote directing the Se- 
annuaily to invite some person to deliver an 

: Oration on each succeeding anniversary of American 
~ pdependence, in which should be considered the 
> ufeelings, manners and pricciples, which produced 
Egat creat national event.” The language of this 
Lyle has been considered as prescriptive, and almost 
every fourth-of-July orator bas felt bound by its terms 









; gill be perceived that this constraint is unfavourable 
+ to the display of great originality in these production<, 


tion of the orator must labour intensely to produce any 
pew or striking ornament. 


sary is cutitied to an honourable distinction among the 
multiplicity of those which the continual recurrence 
of the occasion has produced. It is distinguished hy 
a remarkable purity of style, and neatness of expres- 
sion. It isnot disfigured by words of imposing sound 
without meaning ; nor by that artificial and inverted 
eenstruction of sentences, which often passes for much 
* more than it is intrinsically worth, and though it may 
& facrease the suthor’s reputation for pedantry, does lit- 
+ decredit to his judgement or taste. Mr Dexter's ora- 
: tion has also very high claims to notice for the sound- 
ness of its political maxims, and for its just and dis- 
criminating views of the * feelings, manners, and prin- 
ciples” of the forefathers of New-England.---We have 
pever scen the causes which produced our revolution, 
better delineated, than in the following extract. 


“ The subjects I am directed to consider are the 


flings, manners, and principles tnat 'ed to our revo- 
tion ; and I cannot characterise the: better than 


; by saying they were those of freemen. ‘rhe Colonists 








se 


became independent because they had always been 
free ; for it is only by the long enjoyment of Jiberty 
that men could be formed for a contest so difficult and 
dangerous. The luve of liberty was their ruling pas- 
siéte-3 end though they disclaimed any wish to be in- 
dependent until they solemnly declared themselves s0, 
they were always agtuated > a spirit that could not 
leave them iong dependent on a foreign power. It 
was a clear understanding of the principles of civil 
liberty, and an ardent att:chment to it, that were the 
sole and consistent causes of the revolution. Not the 
mere impatience of oppression, that sometimes wakes 
even a degraded people to resistance, to avenge their 
wrongs, rather than to assert their rignts; which 
groans and struggles in confinement, till ‘there is no 
longer any thing to be lost---and then breaks out in 
violence and unroar, not to change the government, 
but to annihilaie it; not to redress the evils of society, 
but to sweep away society iteelf. We have seen such 
a revolution, and we may be proud that ours had no- 
thing in common with it. We have seena great na- 
tion shaken {6 its foundations, and bursting like a vol- 
cano only to shower down destruction on itself ; leav- 
ing its colossal form dark, bare and blasted, with no 
grandeur but its terrors. Such was not our revolution; 
but like the fire in our own forests, not scattered by 
the hand of accident or fury, but dehberately applied 
to the root of the growth of ages, which tottered and 
fel! before it, only that from its ashes might rise a new 
creation, where all was green and fair and flourishing. 
The wor'd has learned by these experiments that civil 
liberty is not a mushroom, that grows up in a night 
from the fallen and rotten. trunk of despotism, but a 
hardy plant that strikes deep, in a sound soil, and 
slowly gathers strength with years, till oppression with- 
ers in itsenadow. Our present situation is a living 
proof of the diffurence of the two events. Liberty ne- 
ver yet wis the work of an outraged and incensed 
populace ; a: weil might a whirlwind plant a paradise. 
Our revolution was not the result of such desperate 
feelings ; its authors were not driven to it, but chose 
it voluntarily as the least of evils, where there was still 
achoice. ‘They felt indec?, that they were deeply in- 
jured ; for they asked only the rights of Englishmen, 
and those were dened them ; but they were not whol- 
ly oppressed ; they had sti'l much to lose. They did 
not turn under the actual pressure and smart of in- 
justice. for they had borne much heavier evils than 
that which was the immediate cause of their resistance. 
But they saw that their liberties were formally and 
deliberately invaded ; that parliament was establish- 
ing principles of oppression, that would fall heavy in 
practice on their children ; and they felt they had no 
right to endure it. It was nota sudden popular die- 
content, for their course was gradual, calm and tem- 
perate. ‘They were patient under suffering, while it 
was possible that the evil might be accidental and 
temporary ; but when they foand they must resist, 
they did not wait to be trampled on. 
Nor was it a wild, ambitious wish of Independence 
without regard to its necessity. We could not won- 
der if such a feeling had taken strong hold of a few ad- 
venturous exiles, thrown ona new world, whose rocky 
crandeur and forest wildness seemed the natural abode 
of liberty, and where there, were none to dispute their 
possession. If they had lad a particle of the selfish- 
ness of ambition, what dreams of independence and 
aggrandizerent might they not have indulged = The 
world was al before them where to choose”---aud 
they chose to sit down quietly under the shadow of 
their old country and constitution—-depeudent on that 
government which had driven them ftom their homes. 
Their whole character and history contradict the sup- 
position that they ever aspired to independence, till 
they found they could not be free without it. And 
during the long struggle for liberty that preceded the 
declaration of independence, though perhaps a few 
leading spirits foresaw the necessity of the measure, 
and were willing to meet it, it never was the wish of 
the people. Their repeated declarations of loyalty 
were as sincere as the complaints with which they 
were mityled. They had bad opportunities enovigh 
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J tfthrowing off their allegiance if they hed 


prow about thirty years since the inhabitants of 


| weconfine himself chiefly to those considerations. It 
The theme has grown threadbare ; and the imagina- 


The Oration of F. Dexter, Eeq. on the Jate anniver- }- 
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beagemer nx they oi al to. 
-ommonwealth--to' James William. 
ty thing shows that they separated from Euglond, wat 
ause they were strong enough to resist her, but be- 
cause she excluded them from the pri of union 
Undoubtedly there isa time when ‘the thencth of s 
distant colony ven it a right to independence: because 
the purposes society and government are best °." 
moted by it + and if our revoluticn had not been pre 


cipiteted by the violent measures 
ernment, a! should of the 


: compelled to taki ir liberties i 
their own hands ; for if thelr strength ha afi. 
cient without the assistance of a foi ally, the 
were still too little united to justify. the smacieene 
while they enjoved the protection of the English con- 
stitution. But when that failed them, they would not 
deliberate whether they had strength and union enough 


to resist, or whether they sh it ti % 
quired them ; for a i wn bens 13 Agel ey 


have extinguished in the 


could carry them through a revolution ; that enlight-, 


ened spirit of liberty that pervaded their feelings, man- 
vers ard institutions, and produced a henecter even 
more remarkable than their destiny.” 


SCIENCE OF THE HUMAN MIND. ° 

A Lecture was delivered at the Old South Mteting- 
House on Tuesday evening, by Joseph Lancaster, on 
“the Science of the Human Mind as connected with 
the education of youth.” We should be extremely 
happy io give to distant readers, and others who were 
so unfortunate as to be absent, an abstract or outline 
of this Lecture. Bat how can one describe what is 
utterly indescribable ! Mr. Lancaster's thoughts, if he 
have any,lie at such an immeasurable distance beyond 
the reach of any vulgar comprehension, that the at- 
tempt would be as idle as that of a child to catch hold 
of the tail of a comet. 

In speaking of this subject we do not feel bound by 
any rule of civility, to treat Mr. Lancaster with any 
fastidious delicacy. There is wo: obligation to study 
for round-a-bout modes of expression in giving an 
opinion upon his Lecture as far as it is understood : 
Fair dealing requires that every thing should be called 
by its right name ; and the sturdy uprightness and 
candor of Mr. L. will not be displeased with this open 
mode of proceeding, in preference to one which might 
partake of politeness and dissimulation. 

Joseph Lancaster is no doubt an honest man, and 
has perhaps come among us with pure and laudable 
motives ; but like many other of his countrymen, he 
has come with very errou?ous impressions on bis mind 
with regard to the degree of knowledge and the means 
of obtaining it,which have long been in our possession. 
His proper place is among the inhabitants of thickly 

populated towns in Europe, where several hundred 
fein gre employed in manufactories, and growing 

up inignorance of every thing but the mechunical 
labour by which they earn their daily bread ; and 
whose parents are not able, from the surplus .of their 
wages of sixpence a day ~to furnish them with the 
means of obtaining any other information. There bis 
anecdotes “ of children fo children,” may have some 
good effect ; here, they produce no other than to ex- 
cite ridicule, and bring into contempt the character 
and the manners of a man who perhaps means well, but 
who has erred most egregiously in his estimate of the 
means and facility of acquiring.knowledge.° Mr. L. 
has so thorough a conviction of the utility and the 
originality of his ideas and the clearness of his illustra- 
tions, that his egotism becomes intolerably nauseous 
and disgusting. 

The “science of the human mind,” as explained by 
Mr. Lancaster is nothing more nor less than the ex- 
ercise of the faculty of guessing—an attribute for which 
we Yankees have been celebrated from a period 
whereof the memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary, and for which we have endured the lampoons 
of innumerable young gentlemen of England, who 
have visited thie country in the nigh capacity of grooms 
and boot-blacks, and returned to write their travels. 
What did he prove by his anecdotes of the Dukes of 
Marlborough and Wellington, Chancellor Hyde and 
others, than that they, Yankee-like, exercised this 
famous attribute, and once in their lives guessed right? 


the young lady, who made an application of the lives, 


Fly swifter round, ye wheels of time, 
And briug the happy day,— 


different from that of the pious writer, but that the 
lady, like a great many others, longed for a wedding 
day, and Joseph Lancaster was gifted with such a 
surprising share of penetration as to guess at her mean- 
ing? ‘“* Oh, wonderful, wonderful! and again, most 
wonderfui !” and worthy a voyage across the Atlantic, 
and for which valuable instruction we are called apon 
pay only enough “to bear Joseph Laneaster ang his 
family, free of all expense or loss in travelling exten- 
sively through the United States, for the purpose of dif- 
fusing a comprehensive knowledge of his system to 
many thousands of citizens.” 

The lecture was made up chiefly of the relation of 
trivial circumstances which had occurred under his 
own personal knowledge, all of which were prefaced 
with ‘* 1 remember an instance of a young man who 
was my pupil,” or, “I recollect an incident which 
took place in the Lancasterian school,” or “ I knew a 
hoy whom I taught,” &c. &c. Had this ostentatioug 
display of egotism and self-conceit been the most 
jectionable characteristic of Mr. Lancaster's Lectup@ 
it might have passed off without animadversion, as too 
insignificant even for reproof. But beside these lead- 
ing features of vanity and stupidity,some part of it was 
offensive to decency, and we should be unwilling to 
render ourselves obnoxious to the same charge by re- 
peating in detail his very delicate metaphor of the 
‘+ flux of lead” prepared for the immersion and melt- 
ing of more obdurate metals, and its application to the 
boys and girls ‘* of my school.” 

His want of respect to the common forms of civilized 
society, too, ought not to pass uncensured. What- 
-ever may be the peculiar and distinguishing customs 
of the sect to which a man belongs, it is his duty so 
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What did he establish by the anecdote of himself and . 
“gure its safety.---It is to quarter on the toads, like 
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them af € conform iy come measure to their customs. 
kcharches it In thonght irreverent to. stand 
with the badk towards thé altar, during the perform- | 
ance of divise service, and he who is guilty of such an 
act, is guilty of an outrage upon the feelings of the 
worshippers. Joseph Lancaster may wear his hat‘in 
a meeting of Friends without violating established 
forms ; but im a congregational church it: is thought 
more decorous to uncover the head ; and) he would 
indicate a degree of advancement in eivilization 
which he does not now seem to have acquired, by re- 
moving his beaver when he enters the pulpit. We are 
not over-much given to squeamishness on this subject ; 
but this custom of wearing the hat in all places and on - 
afl ocasions, is 'as much a violation of good breeding 
and good manners, at it would be for a sans-culotte 
to.delivél'a Lecture at the Old South Meeting-house, / 
mith his usual destitution of that article of dress which 
is here thought to be essential in the wardrobe’ of a 
gentleman, ee » 
Thus much we have thought it otir duty to say on 
the subject of Mr Lancaster's Lectures, that those who 
have not had the. opportunity of hearing him, may 
have something like a fair representation of his claime 
to public notice and reward ; anid we appeal to the |: 
voice of his auditors for the truth of our picture as far 
as it-goes. Itis bata faint outline ; for ourreading has 
not yet supplied. words to form any thing more than 4 
very imperfect sketch. Joseph Lancaster is, (we re- 
peat it) in our belief, a well meaning, honest sort of 
man, willing to tell all he knows, if he can get paid 
for it; but he is a quack of the first order, and knows 
as little of the ‘* science of the human mind” as our 
medical quacks do of the nature of the physical sys- 
tem and the materia medica, or as the uborigines of 
New-Holland do of Newton's Principia and Berkley’s 
Ideal World 
We advise thee, Frietid Lancaster, to return forth- 
with to thy native land,---study Lindley Murray's 
works on English Grammar, a science in which thou 


fund of ** wise saws and modern instances” to im- 
prove and mature thy own childish intellect--and 
when wehave iittle boys and girls of ten years old, 
who canbe profited by thy teaching, we will send for 
thee. Farewell. Farewell, 


aS 


| THINGS IN GENERAL. 


Microscorpr. The Glasgow Astronomical Society 
has. procured a Solar Microscope from a celebrated 
optician, the largest that optician has evet constructed. 
Itis exhihited to most advantage betwixt 11 and 2 o” 
clock, dunng which hours the sun is iu the best position 


for shewing it. The first trial of this instrument disclo- [ 


sed some wonderful phenomena—hundreds of insects 
were discovered sevouring the body of a gnat, and 
scores had lived luxuriously for several months on the 
leg of a moth! These animals were magnified so as 
to appear nine inches Jong,. their actual size being 
somewhat less than the fourteen hundredth part of an 
inch.---The mineral kingdom afforded another display 
of brilliant objects ; their chrystalizations, and the 
splendor of their coloring exceed any thing the most 
lively imaginations can conceive, 


Tux Hoty Om. Extract ofa letter from Paris, 
dated fie 21st mst.—** The coronation of. his Majesty 
«w-at length definitively fixed, for the third time, to 
taste place on the 25th of August next. As the’ holy 
oil, the Sainte Empaule, which, according to tradition, 
is absolutely essential to the ceremony, was destroyed 
during tiie Revolution, a new ouracle will be necessa- 
ry for its ptoduction, and the Missionaries fancy they 
have so well orepared the credulity of the French na- 
tion, that they way hazard one without danger. Un- 
fortunately the sccret has escaped too soon. One of 
those boly men is 10W instructing a carrier-pigeon to 
light on the shoulder of an effigy dressed in the cos- 
tume of the Archbishop °f Rheims. —It aiready per- 
forms its task tolerably we, but by mistake some- 
times lizhts on that of his master: however by the 
25th of August, there ie no dortbt of its being quite 
perfect in its part, and that it wis! alight with the hot- 
tle of the holy oil tied round its nec ©, on the Archbish- 
op, at the proper moment, unless any indiscretion m 
prophesying the event, make the suiracle-werker 
change his invention. | am far from (‘lieving the 
Archbishop of Rheims to be capable of lend'bg.a sanc- 
tion to such an impious cheat ; but it is not the less 
true that there is a Priest weak enough to betiewe,, it 
might pass, and wicked enough to attempt Jt. This 
exposure will, it is hoped, prevent its being carried 
further. 


A VEeuccrreDeE on a new construction is said to be 
building by an artist of Hereford. It is to have beams 
or bodies on springs, and four wheels, which will en- 


other carriages, and with four impellers, it is suppo- 
sed that it will proceed with astonishing rapidity ; but 
its peculiar recommendation is to be the conyeyance 
of two ladies and two impellers, at the rate of six 
miles the hour. 


ELEcTRICITY OF TAE HUMAN Bopy. Dr. ilariman, 
of Frankfort on the Oder, has pub!ished ina German 
Medical Journal, a stement, according to which he is 
able to produce at pleasure an efflux of electrical mat- 
ter from his body towards other persons. You hear 
the crackling, see the sparks, and fee! the eleciric 
shock. He has now acquired this faculty to so high 
a degree, that it depends solely on his own pleasure to 
make an electric spafk issue from his fingers, or draw 
it from any other part of his body. Thus, in this e- 


hast made but little progress——apply thy exhaustless | 
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Carolina side” Bea ae: 
. Ros Burner a coloured woman, was executed at 
New-York-on the 9th ist. for wilfally “eetting fire to 
a house. : Mr. Sheriff Ball ed the execution in 
the ee humane and impressive manner. 
., Pwo. Womnn stood in. one hour at Balti- 
tiorg on the 7th inst, for chitd stealing, SAS ee 
.-Leowons Hare for the ladies were selling at 30 
guineas.in London at the Jast dates. Ss ee, Be 
. Penperuan Motios. . Charles Redheffer has called 
Co Eadie nate once more to-his discovery.in me- 
chanics, a er generati ther. within itself 
without any .exteyior 4d.” er silty 
pg an preva of the United States war at Louis-. 
ile, Ken. June ied by General J 
ind Weesiioary Salgg ne 7 amen lantone, 
sleotdl aieatene poate or ae ee 
ctéd - n i at. 
church jn Charleston,$. C. — 


Tuomas J. Oaxuey,jate 2 distinguished member of 


eral of the State, vice Mr. Van 
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~, Masonic Calendar, 


Regular Communication of the Jodges, Chapters 
- tn Boston and the vicinity, for the ensuing . 
Amicable Lodge, Cambridge, Monday Evening. 

St. Paul's R. A. C.. Boston, Wednesday. 


3 .. Darriages. . . 

In this town, Mr. Jonathay Atherton to Miss Eliza- 
beth Robinson.—Capt. Elisha Small. to. Miss Caroline 
M. Sargent.—Mr. Wm. H. Neville to Miss Betsey 
Woodward. «© °. -°: 


In Salem, Mr. Andrew Wood to.Mise Abigail Abbot. 


oR 5 : 

In this town, Eliza, wife.of Mr. Wiliam Grubb, Jr.. 
aged 22.—Miss Jane Small.—Miss Judith Whitman, 
aged 22, «.. 5‘. Manis : 

At Dorchester, Mr. , William Richards, aged 66. 
- In Randolph, Elizabeth Spear, relict of the late Isaac 
Spear, aged 96. Reeds Slag haere pete 
~ In Newburyport, Mr. Seth Webb, of Deeg Iele, aged 
» : tee ae . 

In Andover, Mrs. Lois Barnard, aged 79, relict of 
~ _ oat ae Barnard. : ent “ Since . 

n. Hope, Me..on the 19th of Jane, Captain 
Payson, aged 85. He servad three « igus in. the,. 
French Wars ;.and on the memorable 19th of Aprily 
1775, ae his plough, in Sharon, when he received 
the intelligence of t ughter at Lexington ; w 
he immediately took his.horse from the plough, : end 
proceeded to muster the minute men: he commatded, 
and matched to drive in the enemy. Soon after he 

ised a company of volunteets for the service of the 
United States. Not satisfied with this, he sold hig 
farm, loaned the money to the town to pay her quota 
of soldiers, received payment in a ciated 
money, and then emigrated t@ the District: of. ne, 
and commenced the settlement of the wilderness... 
' as " ‘! Pam ae Centinel. 

In Scituate, R. 1. Messrs. Wm. Johnston, and—— 
Tibbets. They were suffocated in a well 50 feet deep ; 
and Johnston lost his life in endeavoring to save that 
of his fellow labourer. They both left families. 
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_ AMPUHITHEATRE. 
WASHINGTON GARDENS. 





ee, THIS EVENING, 
Third Night and Last, fer th= present, of 
the Two Mustcal Prodigies, Master: P, and J. Lewis, 
MT HOSE verfo se on. the Violin, Piano Forte,. 
Pedal Hews tee. has given so much ‘satisfac- 
tion at Boyleton Hall , and the two pre “ere- 
nings at the Amphitheatre. With a variety of other 

Entertainments, Recitations, Singing, Dan¢ing. 





The Evening’s entertainment to conclude with a pan- 
tomime, in one.act called . 
HARLEQUIN CONJUROR, 





The Overture to commence at 8 o'clock precisely, 


. oe ‘ 

: ATHENEUM, | 

_o July 15, is just published by MUNROE & | 
FRANCIS, No. 4, Cornhill, oontaining—Camp- 

bell’s Specimens of the British Poets ; Memojrs of the 
Court of Napoleon ; The Pariah of Bombay ; Green- 
land by Montgomery ; Bowdich’s Travels from Cape 
Court Castle; Fatal Indiscretions .in Medicines ; 
Biography of Kotzebue ; Poetry, a Bridal Serenade, 
The Home of my Childhood, &c, Varieties; Au- 
tomaton Chess Player; Holstein Nigtingales, &c. &c. 

O< Five dols. per year ;. 24 Numbers of 40 pages 
each. . July. 16. 


ACARD... 
Mr BROWN informs his pupils, that having fe- - 
1B. tnened from his excursion to the Falls of Nikgara, 
he will be .ready to receive them as usual, at his 
DRAWING ACADEMY, on MONDAY next, Jaly 
19th. Cornhill Square, July 16. 


YESTERDAY 
HE Seventh Class of SPrisGriziy Bripse Lot- 
TERY commenced drawing,when No. 2643 came 
out a Blark, and is worth to the holder 


AQ00 Dollars ! 


A few more of these valuable blanks are in the whee] ; 
and those who are anxious to possess them are invited 
to call at the OLD STAND FOR PRIZES, viz. 
‘Benjamin Hantington’s 
LOTTERY AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, 


No. 21, Exchange-Street. 
OK Prizes in all Lotteries received as cash in pav- 














lectrical man, the will has an influeuce on the deve- 
lopement of the electricity, which had not hitheito | 
been observed, except in the electrical eel. 


Mapame CATALANI, after charming all Europe, ° 
has taken up ber permanent residence in Paris to en- | 
joy, at éase, the immense wealth her great talent has | 
accumulated. 


Tas Princk oF Pracr, (Godoy) who lately aied 
at Rome, was unquestionably the richest subject in 
Europe. His property has been estimated at one 
hundred millions of dollars. Bat these are round 
Those however whe recolléct the extent 
of:his immense flocks of Merino sheep ; bis numerous 
establishments ; and the almost innumerable offices 9/ 
profit and honor he sustained for mandy years, will 
readily allow his wealth must have been enormous. 
Yet this man’s enjoyments were inferior to most of 
those who walk the middle way of life. He was con- 
tinually harassed with care ; had innumerable ene- 
mies ; and was the hourly theme of scandal and re- 
proach. He rose ftoma very humble origin to the 
highest offices in Spain ; and was banished from it with 
his old King and beloved Queen oo And be this re- 
corded to his praise, that whether in prosperity or ad- 
versity, his fidelity to them was never abated ; nor 
was their confidence in him in the least diminished. 


AmusumgEnt. The Georgia Advertiser mentions, 
that to diversify the entertainments of the anniversary 








ent. 
w*» Orders faithfully attended to, and every in- 
formation given. July 16: 


Only a few Prizes left. 
HARLES BRIDGE, at the Old Established Of- 

fice of FORTUNE, No. 8, Old State House, has 
a tew Tiokets and Parts remaining in the P. ‘ 
Springfield Bridge Lottery—and invites those whe 
have not funtished themselves sufficiently with that 
article, (cas@,) which tLe rich keep choice and she 
poor always ne.d, to call immediately. _Wholes $22 
-—Quarters 5,75--—Eighths 3—~—Sisteenths 1 62 1-2. 


July 16. 
YESTERDAL: 
HE Seventh Class of SPRINGFIELD BRIDGE 
LOTTERY commenced drawing in this town ; 
No. 2643 came up the Prize of : 
ONE THOUS.1ND DOLLARS ! - 
A few Tickets and Parts remain unsold, and undrawp 


at ; pe eee 
BOWLES'S 

. LOTTERY & EXCHANGE OFFICE, 

No. 13 1-2, Docx-Square. 


N. B. Shares in a Company of Fifty ‘Tickets, for 
sale as above. July os. 
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FOR TRE NEW-ENGLAND GALAXT. 
THE GAD FLY. 


Taoven critics degrade, and snarlers dctide, 
And consequence join the impertinent snigger, 

1 care not a pin for their garrulous pride, 

" Tho? they sweil to the size of a bull-frog, or bigger j 
Pogasus astride 
Up Parnassus Ill ride, 

And fuddle my nose in Castalia’s fountain ; 
With Logic profound 
Each line shall abound, 

Till a monster come forth, like the mouse from the 

mountain. 


Refulgent as morn, and as splendid as May, 
Like the regent of night tho’ my splendor [ borrow, 
Suffice it to sey, I'm a gad-fly to-day, 
And join in the buz of devotion to-morrow : 
Dettaction my pride, 
All laws I deride, 


Where bigots agree 
I join in the spree, ; 
And prop up their faith, just to puzzle the devil. 


The malevolent hint, the equivocal sneer, 
The rancour of envy, the gall of detraction, 
The arrogant squint, and ridiculous jeer, 
With the sip of the gad-fly agree to a fraction. 
With impudent phiz, 
With banter and quiz, 
‘T manage to lander each heighbor discreetly ; 
My arrows so keen 
Which flitter unseen 
“ From the quiver of malice, bring ruin completely.” 


With power unbounded, I govern my clan. 
Show’r blessings profuse on the pimp and the pander, 
And while Female-worth is the terror of Man 
Reign dolly supreme o’er the regions of slander. 
Should a husband presume, 
My crest to utiplume, 
He’s lost in the smoke ofcontention, most certain | 
In modesty’s spite, 
With a vengeance out-right, 
He'll dance to the chorus of 
. Hicn Bitter Martin. 





FOURTH OF JULY. 


This political and national festival annually clieits 
some poetical offering to patriotism. ‘The following, 
sung at Baltimore, is the best we have seen among the 
productions of the present year. 


Tune—.4nacreon in Heaven. 


Tis nicht at noon-day—lo the angel of storm 
Arises to view in his might all confiding ! 
He displaye thro’ the horrors a glimpse of his form, 
As he mounts his dark steed and is fearfully riding ; 
Now he climbs on the height 
In his firmament flight, 
Now the splendor of sun-beams he tramples to night : 
He frowns on the clouds as they sail up the sky, 
Who answer in thunders each glance of bis eye. 


Columbia, O where shalt thou ind a retreat, 
From the tempests that rend Heaven's concave 
asunder ! 
Thou wand’rest a pilgrim with desolate feet, 
In the blaze of the sky and the peals of the thunder : 
Why dost thou complain— 
The storm beats amain, 
Thy locks though so youthful are drench’d in the rain: 
The lightning bolt flashes alone on thy way, 
And the angel of tempest proclaims thee his prey. 


O Father, she cried, all my hope is in thee ! 
In thee is my trust when such horrors assemble ; 
At thy footstool alone, tam bending the knee, 
, And only at thy fierce displeasure I tremble. 
Let the tempests still rave, 
Their anger I brave, 
Thine arm is omnipotent always to save ; 
The lightning that sets all creation in flame, ' 
Falls barmless around him who calls on thy name. 


She spoke, and straightway thro’ the regions of gloom, 
A light was seen fair, in the firmament gleaming ; 
In the midst stood a youth, all resplendent in bloom, 
The angel she knew by his countenance beaming : 

In his right hand he bore, 
An eagle before, 
And smiling he said, while he knelt to adore : 
O rise lovely mourner, and ccase to repine, 
The tempest is over, this bird is the sign, 


He said, and behold thro’ the regions of day, 
The bird lately perched on his hand was seen soar- 
ing : 
Columbia beheld as he rose on his way, 
The light, and she fell on ber knees all adoring ; 
O Father, she cried, 
Let that eagle abide, 
While creation shall flourish, my boast and my pride : 
When the sky is o’ershadow’d with darkness and 
gloom, 
O let this proud emblem the tempest illume. 


She said, and while speaking, a beautiful light 
in stars *round his head, and were secn in a 
cluster ; 

Columbia delighted, still gaz’d on the sight, . 
Anéd gazing, she counted THIRTEEN in the lustre. 
Thy prayer has been heard, 

For I am preferr’d, 
To bind this proud wreath round the brows of thy 


The hour of thy glory is now but begun, 


The angel exclaim’d, for thine home is the sun 


N ew-England 





MISCELLANY. 


. SPEECH OF MR. PHILLIPS. 
(comcuvDED.) 








deavoring to wheedle the family 
settlement of an annuity on his 
prestitute. 


where he says to Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
is your annuity. 


me Il am not’’ 


of her plundered infants to defray 
lotry of their prostituted mother ? 
ever hear of turpitude like this ? 


the exposure of his parsimony. 


ue to his punishment 


why it is thet I have so studiously 


most unaffected anguish. It is 


to conceive them. 


tive—I might as well journey to 


Their saddest visions would be 


describe it. Whatis the world 
ent ? 


lows him—she fills that gaze clse 


—she comes upon his dream as 


what it scarce could chasten, and 
ven there, where paradise reveals 


can tell che misery of this ? 
fancy it that has not felt it ? 
cy his soul riving endurance while 
into suspicion, and from suspicion 
ness '—Alas ! 

* What damned minutes tells he o’er 


which his affection was 


for confirmation, he suik under 


himself “ impeuetrable’—how he 


character of maj. Brown, with 


and almost to suicide, 


veracity of his inventions. 
woman to be even worse than 


scious husbaud ? 





his interference<sall would be 
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Thus, gentlemen, did this Janus-fronted 
traitor, abusing Mrs. Kirwan by fabricated 
crimes—defaming Mrs. Fitzgerald by previ- 
ous compact—confiding in all—extorting 
from all and betraying all—on the: general 
credulity and the general deception found 
the accomplishment of his odious purposes! 
There was but one feature wanted to make 
his profligacy peculiar as it was infamous. 
It had the grand master touches of the de- 
mon, the outlines of gigantic towering de- 
formity, perfidy, adultery, ingratitude, and 
irreligion, flung in the frightful energy ‘of 
their combination : but it wanted something 
to make it despicable as well as dreadful ; 
some petty, narrow, grovelling meanness 
that would dwarf down the terrific magni- 
tude of its crimc, and make men scorn while 
they shuddered—and it wantsnot this. On- 
ly think of him when he was thus trepan- 
ning, betraying and destroying, actually en= 


You shall have it from a_ wit- 
ness—you shall have it from his own letter, 


I dare say you will answer 
me you are perfectly indifferent, but believe 
Oh, no, bo, no—the seduc- 
tion of a mother-—the calamity of a husband 
—the desolation of a household—the utter 
contempt of morals and religion—the cold 
blooded assassinatio of character and of hap- 
piness, were as nothing compared to the ex- 
penditure of a shilling—he paused not to 
consider the ruin he was inflicting, but. the 
expense he was incurring—a prodigal in 
crime—a miser in remuncration-—he brought 
together the licentiousness of youth and the 
avarice of age, calculating on the inheritance 


ever hear of such brokerage ininiquity? If 
there is a single circumstance to rest upon 
for consolation, perhaps, however, it is in 


shewn where he can be made to feel, and 
in the very commission of his crime, provi- 
dentially betrayed the only accessible aven- 
Gentlemen of the 
juty. perhaps some of you are wondering 


from the contemplation of my client. 
because I cannot think of him without the | 


possible as it is for me to describe his suf- 
ferings. it is not possible for you adequately 
You have home and 
wife and children dear to you, and cannot 
fancy the misery of their deprivation. I 
might as wel! ask the young mountain peas- 
ant, breathing the wild air of health and lib- 
erty, to fcel the iron of the inquisition’s cap- 


vent grate, and ask religion’s virgin devotee 
to paint that mother’s agony of heart who 
finds her first-born dead in her embraces ! 


mockcry—to be comprehended misery must 
be felt, and he who feels it most can least 


vile pomps and vanities now to my poor cli- 
He sees no world except the idol he 
has lost—whcrever he gocs, her image fol- 


vacancy—the highest noon” of fortune 
now would only deepen the shadow 
pursues him—even “ Hature’s sweet restor- 
er, balmy sleep,” gives him no restoration 


saw her first in beauty’s grace and virtne’s 
loveliness—as when she heard him breathe 
his timid passion, and blushed the answer 
that blest him with its return—he sees her 
kncel—he hears her vow—religion registers 


fore him, the visionary world vanishes, and 
wakes him to the hell of his reality. 
Who can even 
Who can fan- 


tormentor gradually goaded him from 


Who doats yet doubts—suspects yet strongly loves.” 
Fancy, if you can, the accursed process by 
shaken—his fears 
aroused—his jealousy excited, until at last 
mistaking accideni for design, and shadows 


sure of the human vampyre that crawled 
‘from his father’s grave to clasp hiin into. ru- 
in ! Just imagine the catalogue of petty 
frauds by which in his own phrase he made 


how he exaggerated—how he pledged his 
dupe to-secrccy, while he blackened the 


daily associated on terms of intimacy—how 
he libelled the wife to the husband; and the 
husband to the wife—how he wound himself 
ronnd the very heart ofhis victim, with eve- 
ry embrace coiling a deadlier torture, t)! 
at last he drove him for refuge in the woods, 
for a remedy. Now 
gentlemen, let: us concede for « moment the 
Suppose this 

he represent- 
ed—why should he reveal it to the. uncon- 
—All was happiness before 





into the 
intended 


“ where 


the har- 
Did you 
Did you 


He has 


abstained 
It is 


because, 


the con- 


sorrow’'s 
with .its 
bent on 
that 


when he 


there, e- 
itself be- 


Who 
foul 


love 
into mad- 


his 


the pres- 


invented, 


whom he 


happiness 
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should he awake him from his dream of hap- 
piness—why should he swindle himself into 
a reluctant confidence for the atrocious 
purpose of creating discord ?—What family 
would be safe if every little exploded calum- 
ny was to be revived, and every forgotten 
ember to be fanned into conflagration? Is 
such a character to be tolerated in the com- 
munity ? But even this insolent defence is 
wanting—you will find that self was his first 
and last and sole consideration—you will find 
that it was he who soured this woman till 
she actually refused to live any longer un- 
der the roof with her husband and her chil- 
dren—you will find that in the midst of his 
counsel, his cant, and his sensibility, he him- 
self was the profligate adulicrer—you will 
find that he ruled her with a rod of iron— 
you will find that having once seduced her 
into crime, he compelled her to submit to 
degradation too loathsome for credulity, if 
it was not too monstrous for invention—you 
will find that his pretence for enforcing this 
disgusting ordeal was a doubt of her previ- 
ous innocence, which it alone, he asserted, 
could eradicate—you will find her on her 
knees, weeping, almost ‘fainting, offering 
oaths upon oaths to save herself from the 
pollution—and you will find at last, when 
exhausted nature could no longer struggle, 
the foul adulterer actually werpetrating— 
but no—the genius of our country rises to 
rebuke me—I hear her say to me—“ for- 
bear—forbear—I ltave suffered in the field 
—I have suflered iu the senate—I have seen 
my hills bedewed with the blood of my chil- 
dren—my diadem in dust—my throne in ru- 
ins—but Nature still reigns upon my plains 
—the morals of my people are as yet un- 
conquered—forbear—forbear——disclose not 
crimes of which they are unconscious—«re- 
veal not the knowledge, whose consequence 
is death.” I will obey the admonition—nor 
from my lips shall issue the odious crimes 
of this medicinal adultercr--not by my hand 
shall the drapery be withdrawn that screens 
this Tiberian sensuality from: the public 
execration ! God of Nature ! had this been 
love forgetting forms in the pure impetuosi- 
ty of its passions—-had it been youth, trans- 
gressing rigid law and rizid morals—had it 
been desire, mad in its guilt, and guilty e- 
ven in its madness, I would have dropped a 
tear over humanity in silence ; but, when I 
sec age—powerless, passioniess, remorse- 
less, avzricious age, drugging its impotence: 
into the capability of crime, and zesting its 
enjoyment by the contemplation of misery, 
my voice is net soothed but stifled in its ut- 
terance, and I can only pray for vou, fathers, 
husbands, brothers—that the, almighty may 
avert this omen from your families ! 

Gentlemen of the jury, if you feel as TI do, 
you will rejoice with me that this odious 
case is near to its conclusion. You will 
have the facts before you-—-proof of the friend- 
ship—proof of the confidence—proof of the 
treachery, and eye-vwitnesses cf the actual a- 
dultery. Itremains but toenquire what is 
the palliation far this abominable turpitude. 
sit love? Love between the tropic and 
the pole! Why he has a daughter older 
than his victim---he has a wife whose grave 
alone should be the altar of his  nuptials--- 
he is of an age when a sbrowd should be his 
wedding garment. [ will not insult you by 
so preposterous a supposition. Will he 
plead connivance in the husband---that fond. 
affectionate, devoted husband? I dare him 
ito the experiment ; and if he wakes it---it is 
not to his intimates, his friends, or even to 
the undeviating testimony of all his enemies, 
that I shall refer you for his vindication : 
but I will call him into court, and in the al- 
tered mien, and mouldering form, and fur- 
rowed cheek of his decaying youth, I will 
bid you read the proofs of his connivance. 
But, gentlemen, he has not driven me_ to 
conjecture his palliation ; his heartless in- 
dustry has blown itthrough the land; and 
what do you think it is ? Oh, would to God 
I could call the whole female world to its 
disclosure ?) Qh, if there be within our Is- 
land’s boundaries one hapless maid who 
lends her ear to the seducer’s poison---one 
hesitating matron whose husband and whose 
children the vile adulterer devotes to deso- 
lation, let them now hear to what the flattery 
of vice will turn; let them sec when they 
have levelicd the fair fabric of their inno- 
cence and their virtue, with what remorse- 
less haste their foul destroyer will rush over 
their ruins! Wiaill you believe it? That 
he who knelt to this forlorn creature, sooth- 
ed her vanity,adored her failings, and deified 
ter faults, now justifies the pollution of her 
person by the defamation of her character ! 
Not a single act of indiscretion---not an in- 
stance, perhaps of culpable levity in her 
whole life, which he has not raked together 
for the purpose of publication. Unhappy 
woman, may heaven have pity on her! A- 
las! how could she expect that he who sac- 
}rificed a friend to his lust, would protect a 
mistress from his avarice? But will you 
permit him to take shelter under this act 
of dishonourable desperation ?, Can he ex- 
pect not even sympathy, but countenance 
from atribunal of high-minded honorable 
gentlemen? Will not you say, that his 
thus traducing the poor fallen victim of his 
artifices, rather aggravates than diminishes 
the original depravity ?, Will you not spurn 
the monster whose unnatural vice, combi- 
ning sensuality, hypocrisy, and crime, could 
stoop to save his miserable dross, by the 
defamation of his victim? Will you not ask 





him by what title he holds this inquisition ? 


SE 


| still but for his murderous amity—why 


] pledged his host in poison—he who, | 










Is it not by that of an adulterer, a 
recreant to every com between 
man, and between earth and heaven f: 
If this heartless palliation was open 
the world, is not he excluded from je? 
her friend—her husband's friend—her hua 
band’s father’s friend——her family ad 
who quaffed the cup of hagpitality, 


-can_believe him, found this young and 
perienced creature tottering on the | 
and, under preteace of assisting, di 


Nar Sowa eae: Beevnenee: will he, ia the ¥ 


whole host of strangers, with whose ; 
arity he defames her, produce cne 
vile enough ta have followed his examp 
one out of even the Skipping, 
worthless tribe, whose gallantry sunk into. 
ingratitude, whose levity sublimed ‘itself 
to guilt? No, no, “ imperfectly civilized’® 
his countrymen have called us, they canndll 
deny that there is something. 


; ; generous jn 
our barbarism ; that we could not ombrace 
a friend while we were Planning his destruc. 


tion ; that we could not sit at his table While 
we were. profaning his bed; that we could 
not preach morality while we were. perpe. 
trating crime ; and, above all, ifin the mo- 


ment of our nature’s weakness, when reason 


sleeps and passions triumphs, some confiding: 


sassin of her character —But, my lord, I ask 


you not as a father—not as a husband—but © 


as gtlardian of the morals of this country, 
ought this to be a justification of any adul- 
terer ? And if so, should it justify‘an adat- 
terer under such circumstances ?> Has any 
man a right to scrutinize the constitution of 
every female in a family, that he may calcu- 
late on the possibility of her seduction 7 
Will you instil this principle inte society ? 
Will you instil this principle into the army ? 


Will you disseminate such a prinviple of | 


palliation? And will you permit .it to Pali... 


ate—what ? The ruia of an householdeathe. : 


sacrifice of a friend—the worse than murder 


to an host, a companion, a brother in arms? _ 
Will you permit it? I stand not upon her 
innocence—I demand vengeance on his most 
unnatural villany. Suppose I concede Wi 
whole defence to him, suppose she was be- 
grimmed and black as hell, was it for him to | 
\take advantage of her turpitude? Hea 
‘ricnd—a guest—a confidant—a brother sole” 
dier ! Will you justify him, even in any €- 
vert, in trampling on the rights of friend-- 
Rip, of hospitality, of professional fraternity, 
-of human nature ? Will you convert the man. 
into a monster? Will you convert the-sol- 
| dier into the foe, from being the’ safeguar 
fof the citizen ? Wiil you so defame the mil- 
itary character ? Wil! you not fear the re- 
proaches of departed glory ?. Will you fing 
‘the laurelled flag of Englandyseartasdiwith - 
the cannon flame, and crimsoned with: the 
‘soldier's life-blood---the flag ef countless 
fights, and every fight a victory—will you. 
[fling it athwart the couch of his accursed. 
harlotry, without almost expecting that the » 


‘dry bones of buried armies rise reanimatc a> 


‘you by the character of that army not to cone’ 
taminate mts trophics--I-call on you in the 
cause of nature to vindicate its dignity ; I 
call on you by your happy homes to protect 
them from profanation—I cal] on you by the 
love you bear your jittle children, not to let 
this christian Herod loose amongst the ine 
nocents. Oh! as you-venerate the reputa- 
tion of your country —as you regard the hap- - 
‘piness of your species---as you hepe-for the 
mercy of that all-wise and protecting God 
who has set his everlasting canon against a- 
dultery——banish this day by a vindicuve ver- 
dict the crime and the criminal forever from 
amongst Us. 

After a trial, which lasted fur seventeen 
hours, the Jury found a verdict for the plain- 
if ef FIFTEEN HUNDRED POUNDS. 
damages and 6d. costs. 
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SELEC? SENTENCES. 

The mind is naturally active, and will .em- 
ploy itsclf ill, if you do not employ it well. 
Magicians tell us, that when they raise the 
Devil, they must find him work--and that 
he will as readily build a churca, as pull 
one down. og 


God is he, from. whom to depatt is to die, 
to whom to repair is to revive, and ia woot. 
to dwellis life forever. Be not thea of the: 
number of. those, that begin not to lives vilt 
they be ready to die, and thea, alter a fos 3 
desert, come to crave of God a friend's cn~ 
tertainment. 

The man who is not iatelligibdte is not ie 
telligent. You may depend upon this, 4% 
upon a rule which will never deceive yous 

It may be said as truly ofa knave as of ait 
honest man, that his word is as zoo | as his 
Oath. : 

The eightécnzh century hath been am a5@ 
of public charities ; but one charity 1s sull 
wanting ; and that is, a2 Hoypitel far 
Scholars. ; 

Great abilities and a fawning temper 
seldom meet together ; and they. who deserve 
favors arte not made to deg favors. - 

Duringa fit of musical ecstacy, every 
nerve of the humay bodv is in motion, and 
this may account for the. power: of Music 
over Melancholy. 








creature had relied upon our honor, we tould - 
not dash her from us in her trial hour, and’ 
for purse’s safety turn the cold-blooded as: 


of four children—the most inhuman perfidy x 


field sepulchre will heave with life, and the ~ 


gainst the profanation | No, no, f call upoa 
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